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PREFACE. 


Several years ago my attention was directed 
to the increase of wrong and extravagant gov¬ 
ernment in the State of Connecticut and in 
its cities and towns. I gave the subject par¬ 
ticular study; and the most important results 
of my investigations are outlined in the follow¬ 
ing chapters, the first one comprising a paper 
read before the Hartford Board of Trade, 
an organization which represents a high *rder 
of ability and great financial interests. 

I submit this little volume to the public in 
the hope that it may direct attention to evils 
that are prevalent in all parts of this country 
and may impress upon intelligent and sub¬ 
stantial citizens the necessity of attending to 
their civic duties more faithfully and efficiently 
than heretofore. 

New Mieford, Conn., 

June 25th, 1901. 




UNDER RECKLESS RULE. 


I. THE EVILS OF EXCESSIVE TAXA¬ 
TION AND OF EXTRAVAGANT 
GOVERNMENT* 

Ti-IE evils of excessive taxation and of ex¬ 
travagant and wasteful government are increas¬ 
ing in the United States to an extent that 
should be alarming, but, as they are as yet un¬ 
heeded except by a limited number, I desire 
to present a few salient facts and considera¬ 
tions which may help to overcome the dis¬ 
couraging lack of general interest. 

The late Hon. David A. Wells in his last and 
invaluable work, “ The Theory and Practice of 
Taxation,” says: 

“The subject (taxation) is one of transcend¬ 
ent importance, perhaps more universally 
important than any other that can invite public 
attention. Its discussion opens questions of 

* A paper read before the Hartford Board of Trade on 
October a, 1900, 
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the widest possible range. There can be no 
civilization without government, and no govern¬ 
ment without an adequate supply of revenue 
obtained from the persons and property of the 
people governed. There can be no health in 
the body politic without sound finance, and no 
sound finance without a sound system of taxa¬ 
tion. In fact, taxation is to our body politic 
what blood is to the body physical: if healthy, 
infusing life and warmth; but if unhealthy, 
the agent for producing discontent, decrepitude 
and paralysis.” 

No thorough student of economic questions 
will, I think, be apt to dispute the above 
dictum, and yet further on Mr. Wells makes 
the surprising statement that so small is the 
position of taxation in economic literature that 
there is not a single publication in the English 
language that is entitled to be considered as a 
full and complete treatise of this great subject, 
and, although there are meritorious works con¬ 
cerning it in other languages, especially in 
French and German, none of them even can be 
accepted as standard and authoritative in all 
departments. 

“Again ignorance or wilful disregard of the 
true principles of taxation in the United 
States,” says Mr. Wells, “has powerfully con- 
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tributed to foster the idea among its people 
that they should look to government for their 
support rather than that the people should 
support the government. 

“To defective elementary education, in 
respect to the principles of taxation, may also 
be attributed the almost universal dissociation 
in the minds of the masses between the pay¬ 
ment of taxes and the benefit or profitable 
return consequent upon such payment. The 
youth of the United States, and doubtless of 
all other countries, as he grows up, finds roads 
and bridges, schools, courts and churches, com¬ 
mercial regulation and police—in short, all 
national, State, or municipal machinery—pro¬ 
vided for him almost as freely as air, sunshine 
or water. He has but to live to experience 
their benefits or discomforts. At home, these 
subjects, regarded as dry and abstruse, are 
rarely if ever selected as topics for social con¬ 
versation, and, if casually brought up, are dis¬ 
cussed merely in reference to their bearing 
upon the interests of this or that political party. 
The sons, therefore, of even refined and in¬ 
telligent American families, so far as home 
education and influences are concerned, enter 
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upon their duties as citizens, with votes and 
voices for determining the policy of their gov¬ 
ernment, with not merely an entire ignorance 
of the principles or methods by which the cost 
of the benefits accruing from such policy are 
defrayed, but with a disinclination to receive 
instruction on the subject. Each one, indeed, 
seems to argue to himself that, ‘ as government 
and society went on very well without thought 
or care of mine during the first twenty years 
of my life, they will undoubtedly so continue 
during my manhood.’ And if they eventually 
become public functionaries, their tendencies, 
conjoined with not having inherited or acquired 
the value-perceiving faculty, are toward ex¬ 
travagance and waste in governmental matters. 

“ In short, it is a most singular idiosyncrasy 
of the American people, and perhaps the people 
of all other countries, that they will defer or 
neglect the study of the most vital question 
which can concern a citizen. Probably not 
more than one citizen out of a hundred, even 
among those who pay taxes, can be induced, as 
a rule, either to talk about, think about, or 
study how much national government costs 
him per annum, or how much his State or local 
government costs. And, as long as this is the 
situat.on, and until the American citizen does 
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become a student of taxation, it is difficult to 
see how the National and State governments 
can be wisely and justly managed.” 

Such is the surprising ignorance and in¬ 
difference regarding the principles and effects 
of taxation in the face of the fact that history, 
ancient and’modern, shows that unjust and un¬ 
scientific taxation has been one of the most 
prolific causes of wars and widespread and 
lasting misery, a terrible hindrance to pros¬ 
perity, public and private, the most formidable 
weapon of tyrants, a thing which more than 
anything else in certain instances has led to 
the decay and overthrow of great nations. 

The space at my command will not permit 
me to enter into the subject exhaustively; but 
a few striking examples, derived principally 
from the researches of Mr. Wells, will be in¬ 
structive and will serve as sufficient illustra¬ 
tions. 

In general, it may be said that throughout 
the Eastern World it has been and is the 
common practise under the native princes for 
tax-collectors to pay themselves by peculations 
and to extort from the cultivators of the soil 
the utmost farthing, and that both in Eastern 
countries and in Europe it was the practise in 
ancient times for the victorious to support and 
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enrich themselves from the plunder and tribute 
of the vanquished. 

The unwise taxation of the states in the 
confederation of Delos by Athens, after she 
had assumed the direction of the confederacy 
and had increased the assessments and had ar¬ 
bitrarily claimed the right to use them, for forti¬ 
fying and beautifying that city herself and for 
other purposes, originated the trouble that led 
to the long and disastrous Peloponnesian war, 
marking the decline of Athens. 

The system of “ farming ” taxes under Roman 
rule by which officials called “ publicans ” seem 
to have collected the principal taxes, the com¬ 
pensation for their services being the privilege 
of getting and keeping as much additional 
revenue as they could force or extort from the 
taxpayers, and other oppressions connected 
with taxation, expecially in the latter years of 
the Empire, when expenditures were enor¬ 
mously increased, although the resources and 
population had greatly decreased, were the lead¬ 
ing “ immediate cause ” of the decay and over¬ 
throw of the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen. One sentence penned by Zosimus, an his¬ 
torical writer, in the fifth century, vividly reveals 
the extent of the wretchedness caused by the 
general tax upon industry. The approach of 
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the period when it was to be collected “ was 
announced by the tears and terrors of the 
citizens.” 

The Romans, according to Mr. Wells, seem 
“ never to have had any conception of the 
impolicy of levying taxes in such a way as to 
dry up the channels of trade and enterprise ; 
or of the fact, abundantly substantiated by all 
experience, that when government takes from 
its people more than a fair share of the savings 
of capital ,and labor, then accumulation will 
cease and capital be destroyed ; and against 
social disorders thus engendered Rome was 
powerless.” 

During the feudal period in Japan, when the 
daimos or military chieftains were dominant, 
the taxes were so heavy and the regulations of 
government so arbitrary that the population 
could not increase either in wealth or numbers. 
Millions even died of hunger, although, of 
course, famines in past times were largely 
caused by lack of transportation facilities and 
advanced methods for affording relief. 

In Egypt, before the remarkable betterment 
in its finances and the general condition of its 
people under British administration, the rev¬ 
enue system was dreadful, not to go back into 
the far past, but less than twenty years ago. 
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Ismail Pasha ruled as Khedive over Egypt from 
1863 to 1879. When he began his reign, “the 
debt of Egypt was a little over ^3,000,000 
sterling ($15,000,000). The annual revenue of 
the country was amply sufficient to meet all 
needful expenditure. Yet at the end of 1876 
the debt had risen to .£89,000,000 (8445,000,000,) 
A country of six million inhabitants and only 
five million acres of cultivated land had added 
to its burdens at the rate of £7,000,000 
($35,000,000) a year. At the same time the 
taxation of land had been increased by some¬ 
thing like fifty per cent. There is nothing in 
the fiscal history of any country, from the 
remotest ages to the present time, equal to 
this carnival of extravagance and oppression.’* 
That the French Revolution with its horrors 
is to be mainly attributed to the astounding 
extent and manner in which contributions for 
the support of the state were extorted from the 
mass of the people, while the wealthy classes, 
comprising the nobility and clergy, managed 
either wholly or largely to escape its incidence, 
is well known. And it is interesting here to 
notice that one of the taxes preceding the 
Revolution, namely, the corvte, or tax im¬ 
posed upon the rural population for keeping 
the main roads of the kingdom in repair, 
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resulted in an injustice somewhat similar to 
that which the manufacturers of bicycles and 
the bicyclists themselves are trying to place 
on farmers in New England. The main roads 
were of little use to the French peasantry, 
but, although the local roads of value to them 
were neglected by the government, they were 
compelled under the corvde to contribute from 
twelve to fifteen days of labor, including more 
or less that of their animals, annually, for the 
construction and repair of the principal thor¬ 
oughfares, while the nobility, clergy and town 
merchants did not bear any of the expense. 
Nowadays the bicyclists, under the specious 
plea that costly good roads are of great benefit 
to the farmers, aim to have extensive and ex¬ 
pensive work done for their comfort and 
pleasure, often without paying any direct taxes 
themselves, and they pay indirect taxes, if at 
all, to an extent that brings upon them a light 
burden for roads in comparison with that sus¬ 
tained by the deluded agriculturists. 

Let us now by brief quotations see to what 
dire straits the French peasantry were reduced 
before the Revolution as the result of bad 
government, a government that enabled the 
upper classes to steep themselves in luxurious 
vice.; ./ 
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“ All over France,” writes La Bruy&re in 1689, 
“you see wild animals, male and female, livid, 
sunburned, digging the soil with invincible ob¬ 
stinacy ; they have a voice in their throats and 
possess a human face; and, indeed, they are 
men. They retire at night to dens, where they 
eat black bread, water and roots. They spare 
other men the labor of plowing, of planting, 
and of gathering crops; and they should de¬ 
serve not to lack that very bread which they 
produce.” 

“ But they lack bread,” says Taine, who 
quotes the above lines, “during the twenty- 
five following years, and they die by flocks. I 
estimate that in 1715 about one-third of them, 
six millions, died of misery and starvation. 
Thus for the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, before the Revolution, the picture, 
far from being painted too strongly, is too 
weak; and we shall now see that for more 
than half a century, up to the death of Louis 
XV., this picture is exact. Perhaps, in¬ 
stead of lessening, we should increase, the 
figure.” 

The part which taxation occupies in the de¬ 
velopment of England is thus tersely summed 
up by Mr. Wells : 

“ The history of the struggle of the people 
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of England against arbitrary taxation is the 
history of the English constitution.” 

The same distinguished author also points 
out that the representative principle in taxation 
as the highest function of government grew up 
in Great Britain out of the decay of feudal 
power. 

The contention of the American colonies 
that they should not be taxed by the home 
government without their consent led to the 
Revolutionary War, and in the great debate 
in Parliament on this subject in 1774 Lord 
Camden, defending the position of the colo¬ 
nists, laid down the immortal principle that 
“ taxation and representation were insepara¬ 
ble.” 

It was very oppressive taxation and the worst 
kind of government on the part of the Span¬ 
iards in Cuba that led to our recent war with 
Spain by which Cuba was made free and the 
Philippine Islands were delivered from masters 
who were striving to perpetuate medieval ten¬ 
dencies in an enlightened and a humane age. 

Unjust and injudicious taxation is still a 
great menace to the prosperity and true wel¬ 
fare of modern nations. In Russia forty-five 
per cent, of the annual earnings of the agricul¬ 
tural peasants are wrested from them by taxa- 
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tion. In Italy about one-third to one-half of 
the agricultural product is said to be exacted by 
the state. In France, notwithstanding the ter¬ 
rible lesson which was given by the Revolution, 
the burdens of government have again become 
enormous, although they are vastly more endur¬ 
able than they once were. There for some 
time after the war with Germany the national 
finances were admirably managed and the war 
indemnity was paid off with wonderful rapidity. 
Then came a period in which money was most 
lavishly spent for highways, railroads and 
schools, in addition to great expenditures for 
fortifications and fleets. A huge debt was rolled 
up, and it was necessary to call a halt to save 
the nation from bankruptcy itself. As it is, 
France is burdened by the greatest aggregate 
of annual taxation to which any country in 
modern times has been subjected, and within 
a year or two M. Loubet, chairman of the 
financial committee, said, during a discussion in 
the French Senate, that taxation had reached 
its utmost endurable limit. Thb taxes of all 
kinds now absorb about one fourth of the an¬ 
nual income of the people. 

In 1898 France had a population of 38,518,- 
975, and a national debt of* $6,101,251,060; 
Great Britain and Ireland, a population of 38,” 
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104,975, nearly the same as that of France, and 
a debt of only about half the size, or $3,077,093,- 
430. The United States in 1890 had a popu¬ 
lation of 62,622,250, undoubtedly 70,000,000 
or more by this time, a population about twice 
that of France, and its outstanding debt on 
November 1, 1899, was about six times less than 
that of France, or $1,046,049,020. 

The excessive taxation in France is rendered 
the more onerous for people who depend on 
moderate incomes from investments by the fall 
in the rate of interest on money. Edmond 
Demolins in his new work on “ Anglo-Saxon 
Superiority ” says: 

“ From five per cent, it fell to four, and now 
we can obtain only three. With such a rate 
of interest, it is becoming more and more dif¬ 
ficult to endow one’s children.” 

An article by H. H. Vreeland, president 
of the Metropolitan Railroad System, in the 
Independent, says that in the past twenty- 
years, according to Mr. Robert Porter’s figures, 
the local , debt of England has increased 120 
per cent., and the annual amount of local taxa¬ 
tion has increased 77 per cent., while the popu¬ 
lation has only increased 23.6. 

Fittingly I can conclude my brief mention 
of the effects of burdensome taxation in foreign 
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countries by a quotation from the report, for 
1899, of James A. Roberts, Comptroller of the 
State of New York for five years, a report 
which should be read by every American citi¬ 
zen who is the uncompromising foe of danger¬ 
ous and extravagant government. 

“While the contests against unjust and op¬ 
pressive taxation,” Mr. Roberts says, “have 
been the contests of freedom and civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty in the world, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that unjust and burdensome taxation 
has been in all ages the most prolific cause 
of national decadence as well. There are na¬ 
tions in Europe, once great and prosperous, 
which to-day seem dying of dry rot because, 
to meet their immense expenses and to pay in¬ 
terest on their great bonded debts, taxation has 
been increased beyond the safe limit, and the 
very sources of national prosperity have been 
taxed so that they run dry, or send down a rill 
where it should be a river. Few national 
diseases are more dangerous or harder to cure 
than burdensome taxation. Can any one, 
charged by law with the responsibility of mak¬ 
ing tax laws,” he asks, mindful of the appall¬ 
ing facts concerning the finances of the State 
of New York which his report reveals, “afford 
to ignore the undoubted lessons of history or 
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the manifest tendency of the times in the mat¬ 
ter of revenue raising and expending ? ” 

The weighty facts produced by Mr. Roberts 
are made the basis of an article of great value 
entitled, “ A State Official on Excessive Taxa¬ 
tion,” published in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for April, 1900. The writer of the 
article, Franklin Smith, corroborates the views 
of Mr. Roberts as to the seriousness of the 
situation by saying: 

“ The reckless expenditure of public money 
in the United States has not been confined to 
any particular political division nor to any par¬ 
ticular geographical section. The national, 
state and municipal governments have seemed 
to vie with one another in the plunder of the 
taxpayer. From the North, the South, the 
East, and the West have come the same com¬ 
plaints of excessive burdens.” 

And further on Mr. Smith deduces from the 
statistics of recent date contained in the report 
of Mr. Roberts that the combined expenditures 
of the State of New York and of the national 
government “ gave a rate as high as that prevail¬ 
ing in France before the outbreak of the Rev¬ 
olution.’’ 

“From i820to 1830,” say Mr. Roberts, “the 
expenditures of the National Government were 
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$1.07 per capita. In the decade from 1851 to 
1861 they were $2.06, and for the year 1894, 
$6.08. In a word, the per capita expense of 
the National Government in 1894 was nearly 
six times as great as it was in 1820, and nearly 
three times as great as it was in the decade 
before our great civil war. 

“ The population of New York in 1850 was 
3,097,394 ; and the expenditures $4,033,590.80, 
or $1.30 per capita. In 1880 the population had 
increased to 5,082,871, and the expenditures to 
$9,636,597.79, or $1.89 per capita. In 1890 the 
population was 5,997,853, and the expenditures 
$12,900,735.36, or $2.15 per capita; and in 
1897 the estimated per capita expenditure 
reached the alarming amount of $4,495. The 
tendency to increase is a persistent one. In 
1881 the amount expended by the State was 
$9,878,214.59; in 1884, $10,479,517.31; in 

1887, $14,301,102.48; in 1890,$13,076,881.86; 
in 1893, $i7>367>335-98, and in 1896, $20,020,- 
022.47. The growth of this increase year by 
year corresponds almost exactly with the in¬ 
crease in the number of commissions and 
departments—thirty-six such having been 
created since 1880, and last year they expended 
upwards of $7,000,000. These departments 
and commissions are largely for the purpose of 
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extending social supervision and regulation over 
many things which, in the earlier days of our 
commonwealth, were left to the localities or to 
self-regulation.” 

In 1880 there were only two commissions in 
the State of New York, viz., Game and Fish 
Protectors, which in that year only cost $306.70, 
and the Board of Health, which only cost 
$2,270.57 in that year. The total cost of all 
commissions in 1880 was. thus only $2,577.27. 
But between 1880 and 1898, a period of only 
eighteen years, thirty-six commissions were 
created, which cost the State in 1898 $7,645,- 
219.18. The total cost of all the commissions 
during the eighteen years was $31,768,899.85. 

Truly did Shakespeare say: 

“ The subject’s grief 
Comes through commissions.” 

“ As emphasizing the marked tendency to 
increase expenditure,” says Mr. Roberts, “it 
may be well to mention that between i860 and 
1880 the municipal debts in our Union in¬ 
creased from $100,000,000, to $682,000,000, 
and in fifteen cities, believed to represent the 
average, the increase in taxation was 362.2 per 
cent., while the increase in taxable valuation 
was but 156.9 per cent., and of population but 
70 per cent. In the year i860 the direct taxes 
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for State, county, town and city purposes in 
New York were $4.90 per capita; in 1880, it 
was $8.20, and in 1896, it had reached $10.43, 
an increase in the 36 years of 213 per cent.” 

Mr. Roberts further points out that a com¬ 
parison of indebtedness in the counties, cities, ' 
towns, etc., in New York with assessed valua¬ 
tion in most cases, “ shows a dangerous ap¬ 
proach to the constitutional limit.” 

Mr. Smith in his article in the Popular 
Science Monthly gives the State aid road folly 
in New York the following rap : 

“ Another law even worse morally was passed 
to meet the clamor of the bicyclists and bicycle 
manufacturers. It provides that twenty-five 
per cent, of the cost of so-called good roads 
to be built under it shall be paid by the State. 
As cities and villages are exempt from its 
provisions, this sum, which comes out of the 
pockets of all taxpayers, urban as well as rural, 
is, as Mr. Roberts says, simply ‘ a gratuity to the 
towns for the benefit of country roads.’ As 
a sign of the moral decadence of the times, I 
ought to add that one of the most powerful 
and effective arguments in favor of the law was 
this very discrimination. Still more shameless 
was one of the chief arguments in favor of the 
Raines liquor law. With a moral callousness 
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truly astounding, its advocates framed tables 
of figures to show how great a percentage of 
taxation it would shift from the country to the 
city districts.” 

We journey from the Empire State to Mas¬ 
sachusetts only to find that in • the once staid 
Old Bay State the people are recklessly plung¬ 
ing into debt. In his annual address for 1900 
to the members of the General Court Governor 
Crane says that Massachusetts has reached 
a limit of indebtedness beyond which she 
should not go, and that it is time to call a 
halt. He even acknowledges that in almost 
every instance the object for which expendi¬ 
tures have been made has been a worthy 
one ; and this fact should be impressed upon 
the large number of excellent but unthinking 
persons who argue that just because a proj¬ 
ect is good in itself it should be carried into 
effect, they not stopping to consider that there 
are many good things that might be had in 
this world that cannot be afforded either by in¬ 
dividuals or by the taxpaying public. The 
Governor, however, seems to take the ground 
that the expenditures so far have for the most 
part been wise and needed ; but that a breathing 
spell, at least, for financial recuperation is now 
imperative. 
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The net debt in Massachusetts has increased 
from $5,616,010 in 1888 to $51,689,091 in 1899. 
It may be explained that the gross debt of the 
State is divided into two classes : the indebted¬ 
ness for which the whole State is directly liable, 
and the indebtedness for the payment of which 
certain cities and towns are liable. 

For the construction and maintenance of 
State highways the commonwealth has ex¬ 
pended 83,000,000, and the debt on this account 
is now $2,700,000. The figures are from the 
Governor’s last report, and do not cover the 
outlays for the present year. 

From information kindly furnished me by 
Mr. A. B. Fletcher, Secretary of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Highway Commission, I present the 
following facts: No construction work was 
done until 1894, when the Act of 1893 was 
amended in some particulars, and an appro¬ 
priation of $300,000 was made. Since 1894 
appropriations have been made as follows : 
1895, $400,000; 1896, $600,000 ; 1897, $800,000; 
1898,8400,000; 1899, $500,000. A bill carry- 
ing $500,000 is now pending. The entire ex¬ 
pense of the construction is borne in the first 
instance by the Massachusetts Highway Com¬ 
mission ; but under the amended Act of 1893, 
the Commission certifies to the State Auditor 
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the amount expended in each county for con¬ 
struction and maintenance during the previous 
year. Of the amounts so certified the counties 
repay to the Commonwealth 25 per cent., being 
allowed six years in which to pay this assess¬ 
ment. 

In 1899, Hon. N. J. Batchelder, then Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, New Hamp¬ 
shire, in discussing the movement for better 
roads took a sound view of the subject, his only 
error being that his figures for the expense in 
Massachusetts were somewhat too high, if they 
were rightly given in the newspapers. He 
said: 

“ The State of Massachusetts has been spend¬ 
ing nearly $1,000,000 a year for several years 
upon her roads. This liberality has resulted 
in an increase of State debt that amounts to a 
mortgage upon every piece of taxable property 
in the State. This may be wise from the stand¬ 
point of Massachusetts, but it would be di¬ 
ametrically opposite to the policy of New 
Hampshire in financial matters. In about five 
years the State will be free from debt, if no ex¬ 
travagant appropriations are made during that 
time, and then we will be in condition to spend 
very liberal amounts of money upon our roads.” 

Mr. Batchelder is a firm believer in good 
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roads, but he believes that they should only be 
made after thorough experiment and investi¬ 
gation and in a scientific manner, and only as 
they can be afforded. 

The great extra expense for roads in Mas¬ 
sachusetts during the past few years, together 
with other modern burdens, particularly in the 
metropolitan district, where increased water 
supplies, improved drainage and sanitation and 
great parks have required immense outlays, 
has placed upon the shoulders of the people a 
far greater weight to carry than was known 
in the days before many and great public enter¬ 
prises were undertaken and were pushed rapidly 
to or toward completion. 

We come from Massachusetts to Connecticut, 
and regret to learn that the old Nutmeg State, 
so long reliable and sensible, is also on a spree 
as well as are its cities, towns and boroughs. 
The example set by its bigger neighbors has 
been a bad one and has not had a deterrent 
effect. In a speech made before the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance at Hartford in April, 1899, 
Mr. P. H. Woodward, the able secretary of the 
Hartford Board of Trade, pointed out that at 
the close of the Civil War Connecticut was 
heavilyin debt. “ Theresources of the country 
had been seriously drained by public expendi- 
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tures and the people were very much poorer 
than they are now. Yet under the system then 
prevailing Connecticut met all of her current 
expenses and kept reducing year by year her 
volume of indebtedness. But in an evil hour 
the towns were relieved from any contribution 
to the expenses of the State. The movement 
was revolutionary ; for in our early history all 
of our revenues were derived from that source. 
The era of extravagance at once began. In 
the short time which has since elapsed our 
public expenditures have increased 50 per cent., 
offices and commissions have been recklessly 
created; in many cases for the pecuniary benefit 
of the members of the General Assembly that 
gave them being, the creators being the first 
incumbents of these offices. These places 
were not made for the good of the people, but 
to enable favored individuals to live off of the 
people.” 

It may be claimed that of late the revenues 
of the State have been increased in various 
additional ways, notably by large sums derived 
from the present inheritance tax which has 
only been in operation about three years, and 
have been so spread out-over the total wealth 
as to make it so that we can well afford to 
spend much more money for State road work 
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and for other great modern enterprises and 
for our long established public institutions. 
Let us apply the’ logic of common sense to 
this proposition. In the first place it is self- 
evident that when more revenue is raised, tax¬ 
ation in the aggregate is at the same time in¬ 
creased, and, however taxes may be levied, 
whether upon corporations, banks, business 
establishments, inheritances, etc., it is the 
people who pay them, those who are beneath 
the institutions and sustain them, in a word, 
the individuals from whose personal property 
and earnings a certain proportion is applied to 
the payment of taxes, either directly or in¬ 
directly. The man who travels on the cars or 
has goods come by freight is one of numerous 
units that contribute the money from which 
the railroad company pays all of its expenses, 
such as wages for employees and its taxes to 
the State. The people occupy a basic position 
from which they cannot escape, and, in truth, 
have to endure the effects of all taxation ulti¬ 
mately. Thus, even if a hated trust be taxed 
exorbitantly, it must add enough to the prices 
for its productions to enable it to sustain the 
greatly increased taxation. 

It follows from the foregoing conclusions thdt 
increased revenue for State purposes, that is 
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derived from the resources of the State itself, 
unless it is in proper proportion to the growth 
of population and wealth, and does not increase 
or greatly increase taxation per capita, is ob¬ 
tained only by placing burdensome taxation 
upon the people, and that the fact that a State’s 
expenditures are considerably less than its in¬ 
come or that it can show a big surplus does not 
necessarily prove that there has been wise and 
economical management. Rome had no na¬ 
tional debt even when her taxes were crushing 
in their weight. Indeed, it is the habit of poli¬ 
ticians when there is a surplus in the treasury 
not to recommend that taxation should be 
lightened so as to prevent the further accumu¬ 
lation of unneeded money and thus to leave 
more cash in the hands of the people for their 
own support, but rather do they plausibly make 
it appear that the State because of this surplus 
can afford to go into great and expensive enter¬ 
prises which nine times in ten will require so 
much money that not only will all of the sur¬ 
plus be used but additional taxation or in¬ 
debtedness or both will also be involved. I, 
for one, am not yet aware that any great check 
on extravagance or any considerable econom¬ 
ical management has been put into effect in 
connection with our State affairs. 
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Let us now give our miiiorgovernments alittle 
attention. The report of Comptroller Mead 
of Connecticut for 1896 shows that the total 
indebtedness of all the towns, cities, boroughs 
and counties was $24,581,066.55, an increase 
of $3,954,008.07 over the amount reported and 
published in the report of 1892. I regret that 
the returns for the past four years will" not be 
published until some time this fall. But, al¬ 
though I cannot now give the exact figures as 
to the increase of indebtedness, it can scarcely 
be doubted, judging from what we all know as 
to the reckless and extravagant management 
that has been prevalent in cities and towns in 
all parts of Connecticut, that the indebtedness 
since 1896 has increased considerably more than 
in the four years before that date.* In some 
instances, of course, the tax rates have been 
raised, and additions to debts have by this means 
been kept smaller than they otherwise would 
have been. 

The town in which I live was conservatively 
managed for many years until 1894. The net 

* The report of Comptroller Grant for 1900 has since been 
published. It shows that the total indebtedness of all of the 
towns, cities, boroughs and counties was $27,624,827.42, an in¬ 
crease of $3,043,760.87 over the amount reported and published 
in the report of 1896. Only four towns, two boroughs and 
one county report no indebtedness. 
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debt was then about $14,000, and it had been 
the custom for some time to pay all of the 
running expenses and about $2,000 on the debt 
besides each year by means of a tax of 12 mills, 
and sometimes n mills. Since 1894 the net 
debt has been increased to about $50,000, and 
in 1899 the tax rate was 15 mills, and this year 
it is 14 mills but ought to be 15. So far as 
I have been able to learn, the larger and so 
called progressive towns in Connecticut have 
similarly increased their burdens, some to a 
less extent, and others probably to an even 
greater extent. I am not so familiar with the 
growth of expenses in the cities ; but conserva¬ 
tive business men with whom I have talked 
have assured me that the cities, in spite of their 
great wealth, have already taxed their resources 
so much that any considerable additional strain 
threatens to result in serious consequences, 
notably in driving away important industries 
and in discouraging the location of new and 
desirable enterprises. Indeed, a low or mod¬ 
erate tax rate is becoming more and more a 
weighty consideration in the minds of business 
men, and the comparatively few places where 
extravagance is not rife and which are fairly 
well governed have an advantage that counts 
powerfully in their favor at the present time. 

3 
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What are the causes of the general extrava¬ 
gance and unbusinesslike management, particu¬ 
larly within the last few years ? They are many, 
and I cannot undertake to point them all out 
within the limits of this paper. I will confine 
myself to what appear to be the leading causes 
of the unsatisfactory condition. 

The standard of living has been considerably 
raised. The opportunities for making money 
easily during a number of years following the 
Civil War have tended to develop expensive- 
tastes on the part of the people and to foster 
new desires that can only be gratified by the 
use of money. 

Education and general knowledge have been 
extended and have increased restlessness and 
the desire fbrmany things. More is demanded 
in the way of what is costly in order to make 
individual living and one’s standing in society 
acceptable, and at the same time the call for 
public improvements, such as elaborate schools, 
libraries, parks, better roads, electric lights, etc., 
has demanded rapid and full gratification. The 
education of children, and the knowledge ob¬ 
tained by the people, much of it through news¬ 
papers that have naturally catered to popular 
desires more than to good sense, have been 
extensive and superficial rather than deep and 
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thorough. The “value-perceiving faculty,” to 
quote the happy phrase of Mr. Wells, has not 
been sufficiently cultivated. The people have 
yet to learn from hard experience that they 
cannot have what they cannot afford. Im¬ 
provements are unavoidable ; the world must 
move forward to greater things, but it must 
not move too fast. Many of the improvements 
have been necessary. But other improvements 
could wisely have been deferred, and not a few 
enterprises have been started and carried for¬ 
ward in the wrong way, involving on account 
of the lack of preparation and the exercise of 
the requisite economy an immense waste of 
money and needless taxation of the people. 

Bad government growing out of the defects 
inherent in the people themselves has been 
permitted until the resulting evils have become 
tremendous, and will, unless checked, be as 
disastrous to us as I have shown that they have 
been to other nations, ancient and modern. 
The general and easily granted suffrage in this 
country may bring advantages in the future as 
sufficient compensation for'the present serious 
drawbacks; but it cannot be denied that it is 
full of menace to the welfare of the republic at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Large 
hordes of ignorant foreigners have arrived and 
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are arriving in the United States. They do 
not own real estate or other taxable property, 
and do not realize that they as well as others 
indirectly contribute of their means, no matter 
how small they may be, for the support of the 
national government, and that in the payment 
of rent they aid in maintaining their town or 
city government; although, I believe that un¬ 
der present conditions, especially in the many 
instanceswvhere the payment of rent is evaded, 
the landlord is often unable to derive enough 
income from dwelling-houses to cover taxes 
and other expenses and still have left suit¬ 
able profits. 

These foreigners and multitudes of other 
citizens who are of an irresponsible character 
regard themselves as non-taxpayers, and are 
ready to sell their votes,-or to cast their ballots 
for the candidates for public offices who will 
give them work and other favors against the 
interests of the frugal class who pay most of 
the taxes. In not a few of the country towns 
one-fourth to one-third of the electors either 
will sell their votes or are open to corrupting 
influences of various kinds. It is not too much 
to say that the State of Connecticut is rapidly 
becoming Tammanyized, if I may use an ex¬ 
pression which represents the corrupt methods 
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that have enabled the notorious political or¬ 
ganization of New York City to maintain and 
extend its control, in public affairs. The better 
class of citizens, immersed in their own busi¬ 
ness, have neglected their civic duties and have 
allowed plausible and skilful demagogues and 
unscrupulous office-seekers to get more and 
more into control until a formidable and well 
organized system has been established by which 
those who manage politics and their numerous 
followers can according to their abilities and 
opportunities “ live off ” of town, city and 
State. Even a number of taxpayers who are 
enthusiasts as regards modern public improve¬ 
ments have blinded their eyes to the dangers 
of the times or have not understood them, and 
have given their support to the men who be¬ 
lieve in spending the public funds freely rather 
than to those who are for retrenchment and 
reform. Another class of small taxpayers also 
unite their fortunes with the so-called non-tax¬ 
payers, on the ground that they will be em¬ 
ployed by public officials or receive favors from 
them to such an extent that even if their taxes 
are somewhat increased they will more than 
make up their loss in this way by their gains 
distributed from the public treasuries at the 
expense of the other taxpayers. 
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In many instances it is almost impossible for 
prudent or conscientious men who have the 
best interests of the town or city or State at 
heart, to receive nominations at caucuses or to 
be elected, even if nominated. Startling as the 
fact is, it is the fact, nevertheless, that not a 
few public treasuries are now being used to 
maintain in power an unscrupulous class of 
men who distribute rewards to their numerous 
supporters and dependents just as bloodthirsty 
conquerors of old used when a city*, of the 
enemy was captured to allow their soldiers to 
pillage it. 

Such is the condition of our public affairs, 
and that, too, at a time when the resources for 
taxation are being in important respects les¬ 
sened or are considerably smaller in many local¬ 
ities than they were a number of years ago. 
In Litchfield County in the decade before the 
Civil War the average town tax was only three 
mills; now it is ten, twelve, or fifteen mills, 
although the population and grand lists have 
in most instances except in the few manufac¬ 
turing towns declined. The profits from small 
businesses are also less than formerly. The 
conditions in other agricultural counties in this 
State must, of course, be similar, and in the 
cities likewise, all things considered, the taxes 
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bear down almost, if not quite, as heavily ; for 
it must be remembered that the returns from 
the investment of capital are in general be¬ 
coming less. This is conspicuously true as re¬ 
gards interest rates, so that widows, orphans 
and old persons who are dependent on interest 
money from small fortunes for their sole sup¬ 
port are deriving or will soon derive not more 
than two-thirds of the money that they once 
did from their property. As rents are low in 
the old countries where interest rates are also 
small, it would appear that the tendency of 
rents will be downward in the United States, 
and, of course, if rents shall become lower with 
us, the ability of real-estate owners to pay high 
taxes will be proportionately decreased. 

It is evident enough in the light of the fore¬ 
going facts that lower taxes and better and 
more economical government must prevail if 
we are to prosper as we should ; if we and our 
children are to enjoy the full benefits of a free 
government to which we and they are entitled. 

What shall we do to obtain the improved 
government so much to be desired ? To answer 
this question comprehensively would require 
another essay at least as long as this one. It 
only comes within my province here to point 
out that the substantial, citizens who pay the 
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bulk of the taxes must at once shake off their 
strange apathy in regard to public affairs and 
exert themselves in behalf of good government 
far more than they have done. They would 
not for a moment neglect their own business 
as they do their civic duties. They would not 
for a moment entrust their personal matters to 
dishonest and incompetent managers. They 
know that their own business will not run itself. 
And yet they somehow think that public 
matters, which, if rightly viewed, are as impor¬ 
tant as their own individual interests, can be 
neglected by them and turned over to unscru¬ 
pulous politicians to manage as they please. 
These good citizens go on the principle that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi¬ 
ness, and the result is higher taxes, extravagant 
government, prejudicial alike to the highest 
welfare of the community as a whole and to 
the units that compose it. 

I emphatically maintain that every good 
citizen should discharge his civic duties with 
the same strict attention and fidelity that he 
does his private duties, and that unless he does 
it his own individual interests will surely un¬ 
dergo serious detriment. The substantial citi¬ 
zens must unite their efforts, they must form 
citizens or taxpayers’ parties if necessary, they 
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must rally to their standard all that makes for 
good citizenship and get the control, as I be¬ 
lieve they can in spite of formidable obstacles, 
of the machinery of government and run it 
as it should be. Unless they do it the republic 
will perish even as the dreadfully taxed and 
badly governed Roman Empire fell. 

Will the good citizens rally in a loyal way ? 
I believe they will. They do not yet realize 
the dangers which are plain to inquiring and 
philosophic minds. They do not yet compre¬ 
hend the import of the evils that stare them in 
the face; 'but they can, I trust, be educated by 
leaders in thought to see the need of action and 
to act; for as Emerson admirably says: 

“No man can learn what he has not prepara¬ 
tion for learning, however near to his eyes is 
the object. . . . 

“ Our eyes are holden that we cannot see 
things that stare us in the face, until the hour 
arrives when the mind is ripened ; then we be¬ 
hold them, and the time when we saw them 
not is like a dream.” 
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II. UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

In a speech made on November 25, 1900, 
ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt of New York City, 
one of the most sensible and clear-headed men 
in this country, touched upon the greatest 
menace to our republican form of government 
which to-day confronts the American people. 
These were his forcible and significant words: 

“ The whole East Side needs reforming. To 
reform the East Side is a big work. It can’t be 
done for nothing. It means sacrifice. Not 
sacrifice on the part of those who live in the 
tenements, but on the part of those who own 
them. 

“ The rich are blind. There is not one among 
them who is giving what he would give if his 
conscience were properly aroused. They do 
not seem to realize that this is a government by 
the majority. Ours is the only country in 
which there is universal suffrage.* To be ex- 

* An exception to Mr. Hewitt’s statement should per¬ 
haps be made as regards France. Albert Shaw, in his 
book entitled “Municipal Government in Continental 
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ercised rightfully and righteously that suffrage 
needs to be educated. The rich, in contribut¬ 
ing to its education, are but building for their 
own protection. If they neglect so to build, 
barbarism, anarchy and plunder will be the 
inevitable result. 

“ It is only by the discountenancing of com¬ 
mercialism and the spreading of altruism that 
we can safeguard justice, property and liberty.” 

Let us now examine somewhat in detail some 
of the facts which emphatically prove that Mr. 
Hewitt is right in his momentous conclusions. 

In the first place we find that universal 
suffrage in this country is still nothing more 
than an experiment. It has not been in opera¬ 
tion long enough for a thorough trial. The 
Dictionary of United States History says: 

“ Restricted suffrage was the rule in America 
till well into the present century. Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Haven colonies for a time 
gave the suffrage to none but church members. 

Europe,” page 169, says : “Thus universal suffrage in 
France means almost precisely what the same term sig¬ 
nifies in the United States.” Universal suffrage at mu¬ 
nicipal as well as general elections has only been in oper¬ 
ation in France since 1884, 
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In most of the colonies a freehold qualification 
prevailed, sometimes the ‘ forty-shilling free¬ 
hold ’ of English law, sometimes a freehold of 
so many acres. The constitutions made in the 
Revolutionary period mostly provided for the 
former in the Northern States, for the latter 
in the Southern, while New Hampshire, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware and Georgia had simply a 
requirement of' taxpaying. The Constitution 
of 1787 left this matter entirely to the States, 
allowing all to vote for Congressmen in a given 
State who could vote for the members of the 
State House of Representatives. After 1789, 
the influence of democratic principles led to the 
abolition of property qualifications in Georgia 
in 1798; in Maryland in 1801 and 1809; in 
Massachusetts in 1821 ; in New York in 1821; in 
Delaware in 1831 ; in New Jersey in 1844; in 
Connecticut in 1845 > ki Virginia in 1850 ; in 
North Carolina in 1854 and 1868; in South 
Carolina in 1865 : in Rhode Island, except in 
some municipal elections, in 1888. The Fif¬ 
teenth Amendment forbids any State, or the 
United States, to deny the suffrage to any 
citizen because of race, color or previous con¬ 
dition of servitude.” 

Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
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require the payment of a tax, but in all of the 
other States, or in the great majority of them, 
no payment of a tax is required. Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine and Mississippi require 
that the voter can read or understand the Con¬ 
stitution, but in most of the States not even a 
knowledge of reading is necessary for the 
qualification of an elector. (Certain restrictions 
on the suffrage have of late been introduced or 
are to be introduced in a number of the Southern 
States.) A residence in a State is required, usu¬ 
ally one year or six months. In Maine it is three 
months, and in Missouri two years. Usually 
a residence of from one month to two months 
is required in county, town and precinct. An 
alien can become a voter in this country after 
a residence of only five years, provided he has 
sought from the proper court permission to 
become a citizen two years at least prior to his 
admission, has resided in the State or Territory 
where such court is at the time held one year 
at least, and can show that his character has 
been such as befits a good citizen. 

In connection with the above facts it is im¬ 
portant to consider the statistics of immigra¬ 
tion to this country. I find that the estimated 
number of immigrants that came to the United 
States from 1789 to 1820 was only 250,000. 
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The influx of these foreigners was so insignifi¬ 
cant a feature up to 1820 that there does not 
seem to have been any careful attempt to 
ascertain their number. The number of im¬ 
migrants, 1820-29 was 128,502, and 1830-39 it 
was 538,381, an increase 0f4.11 per cent. The 
annual arrivals have since been large, reaching, 
1880-89, the maximum of 5,248,568 in the ten 
years. The grand total of immigrants, with 
some omissions as regards Canada, etc., to and 
including 1896, was 18,098*161. Of the immi¬ 
grants who arrived in this country for the year 
ending June 30, 1896, 2,010 were paupers, or 
likely to become a public charge, and nearly 
23 per cent, could neither read nor write. 
Over 37 per cent, settled in the State of New 
York alone. s - 

Between 1896 and 1900 the number of im¬ 
migrants to this country was 771,846. It thus 
appears that the total number of immigrants 
who have so far landed on our shores is about 
19,000,000. _ 

By comparison of dates it will be seen that 
the abolition of property qualifications in the 
various States took place before the total 
arrivals of immigrants in this country had 
become large, and at about the time when the 
great increase in immigration began. Accord- 
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ingly the chief safeguard against ignorant and 
irresponsible voting was removed before the 
great influx of illiterate foreigners, the very 
persons in whose hands universal suffrage could 
least be trusted. 

Not only has universal suffrage been ex¬ 
tended to immigrants after a few years’ resi¬ 
dence in this country, but it was also granted to 
the negroes before they were competent to be 
good citizens. The Proclamation of Emanci¬ 
pation was issued on January 1, 1863, and 
within the next seven years by amendments to 
the Constitution every negro was made a voter 
and a citizen. With the troubles of the period 
of reconstruction every reader of history is 
familiar. The scandalous rule of the Northern 
“ carpet-baggers,” the domination of the negroes 
over the educated and property-owning whites 
in many portions of the South, and the result¬ 
ing bad government, which among other evils, 
saddled burdensome State debts upon the 
people, illustrated the dangers of allowing a 
not sufficiently advanced class to enjoy the 
privileges of universal suffrage. 

The withdrawal of military protection was 
followed by the fall of carpet-bagging govern¬ 
ments and of negro supremacy, and the whites 
have regained control by the practical dis- 
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franchisement of the negro. At one time he 
was either driven from the polls or his vote was 
not counted. More peaceful but not less 
effective means for depriving the colored man 
of political power seem nowadays to be favored. 
Mississippi, Louisiana and South Carolina have, 
through constitutional conventions, practically 
annulled the Fifteenth Amendment within 
their limits, and other Southern States are 
following their example. The argument that 
it is advisable to permit a smaller evil in order 
to avoid a greater has no little force ; but the 
situation at best is deplorable and is not one 
which a believer in justice or in sound govern¬ 
ment can regard otherwise than with regret. 

Such wealthy and powerful corporations, 
trusts and monopolies, as seek to further selfish 
interests at the expense of the general public, 
and the increasing power of unscrupulous pol¬ 
iticians and demagogues, which by means of 
perfected party machinery and corrupt practises 
has been greatly strengthened and enlarged, 
constitute a serious menace to the welfare of 
the republic. In this connection universal 
suffrage, giving, as it does, thousands of illiter¬ 
ate and purchasable voters a tremendous power, 
may well be looked upon with alarm. In some 
towns, even in so enlightened a state as Con- 
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necticut, at least one-tliird of the electors can be 
induced, by a liberal use of money, to sell their 
votes. The result is evident in bad govern¬ 
ment in general, and is especially conspicuous 
in the rapid increase of taxation and of munic¬ 
ipal indebtedness. The adoption of the Aus¬ 
tralian ballot law, modified more or less, in 
many States, has prevented corruption to some 
extent. 

Universal suffrage exposes us to perils which 
are prevented or greatly mitigated in an old 
and more substantially governed country like 
Great Britain, where restrictions and safe¬ 
guards surround the suffrage, so much so 
that in Glasgow and some other great cities 
the slums are practically disfranchised. In 
England the officers of municipal organizations 
do not receive salaries and they belong to a 
higher class of citizens than those who com¬ 
monly govern American cities. 

Notwithstanding the manifest disadvantages 
of universal suffrage most of our intelligent 
citizens doubtless believe that they can be 
overcome to no small extent, provided the 
better class of voters will arouse themselves 
and attend to their civic duties in a thorough 
manner. If good men will only come to the 
front and stay there, the force of their example, 
4 
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their patriotic and elevating influence, must 
have a most wholesome effect on the masses. 
The majority of the people are not insensible 
to appeals to do right, and, under proper ma¬ 
nipulation, universal suffrage may prove to be 
what it was designed to be, something much 
more productive of good than of evil. 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing to be 
said for universal suffrage is that noteworthy 
illustrations can be given.to show that, when 
government becomes extremely bad and taxes 
very burdensome, the masses do recognize that 
they as well as the rich are made to suffer, 
because of the enhanced price of all that they 
consume. 

For example, in 1871-72, when the Tweed 
ring was broken up in New York City, although * 
only forty thousand of the million inhabitants 
of the city paid the taxes, the masses awoke 
to the fact that they indirectly were taxpayers, 
and they united with the comparatively few 
property-holders in bringing about a great re¬ 
form in the government. 

But David A. Wells has pointed out that not 
all of those in humble circumstances condemned 
Tweed “ for a portion of them were undoubt¬ 
edly well content with the situation. He had 
curried favor with the very poor and ignorant 
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by distributing coal and flour, and making 
ostentatious presents of money; and these 
* charities ’ are ^remembered to this day in the 
poorer parts of New York City, and Tweed is 
esteemed by many as the victim of injustice, 
and a man who suffered because he was the 
friend of the people.” 

Another example of recent date is described 
in The Outlook for November 24, 1900. A 
proposition to issue $500,000 in bonds fo ( r the 
building of an addition to the court-house in 
Chicago was submitted in the form of a ref¬ 
erendum to the people. The result was that 
166,000 votes were cast against the scheme and 
only 58,000 for it. 

“ The result was welcomed by the press, 
largely because it showed the conservatism of 
the mass of the voters in expending public 
money. Less than a quarter of the voters in 
Chicago pay direct taxes, yet the vote against 
expending the money apparently contributed 
by the well-to-do classes was much more decided 
than the vote of a board of aldermen would 
have been.” 

It is worthy of remark, however, that nearly 
one-half of the voters, principally those of the 
illiterate class, were entirely indifferent, not 
voting either way. 
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It is encouraging to believe that the people 
can be trusted to do what is right and sensible 
under circumstances when to make a mistake 
would be very deplorable. Nevertheless, ex¬ 
perience points to the conclusion that the 
masses cannot be trusted, as a rule, to take the 
desirable course until existing abuses have 
become extreme and have been widely and 
persistently aired by the press and substantial 
citizens. 

What is needed in a country where universal 
suffrage exists is a quickened public sentiment 
in the right directions. The arousing and 
maintenance of this sentiment can alone be 
assured by the persistent and intelligent ef¬ 
forts of the better class of citizens. Unless 
they are fully alive to the fact that it is in¬ 
excusable for them to neglect any of their®civic 
duties, corrupt and extravagant government 
must again and again be victorious to a serious 
extent, under a system in which the mass of the 
voters regard themselves as non-taxpayers, or 
as little affected by the insidious increase of 
unneeded indebtedness and taxation. 



Mixed Government, 



III. UNNECESSARY AND MIXED GOV¬ 
ERNMENT. 



If ever there was a time to labor for the cause 
of good government, it is now when in State, 
county, city, borough and town the correct 
principles of government are being ignored to 
an unusual extent. The evil prominently ap¬ 
pears in what may be called unnecessary and 
mixed government, and has its origin in the 
pernicious delusion that the people, instead 
of supporting government, the only reasonable 
thing for them to do, should look to govern¬ 
ment for their support.* 

Government, except so far as under certain 
proper circumstances it may care for paupers, 
the insane, the sick without friends, the unfor¬ 
tunate but deserving who may be entitled to 
receive assistance, as in the case of disabled 
soldiers and sailors, can never be successfully 

* See quotation from David A. Wells on page 9 in 
chapter one. 

“ Though the people support the government, the 
government should not support the people.’’—Grover 
Cleveland, Veto of Texas seed-bill, Feb. 16, 1887,, 
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made an eleemosynary institution. When one 
class of the people who are capable of earning 
a living and of managing their own affairs have 
their expenses for certain public improvements 
wholly or partly paid for them by another class, 
government is no longer for the benefit of the 
whole people, but is the exponent of pernicious 
class legislation which leads to too much and 
unjust taxation, burdensome indebtedness and 
civic corruption. You cannot rob Peter to pay 
Paul without making trouble. And yet thou¬ 
sands of people cannot foresee the inevitable 
consequences. 

For instance, the popular effort in certain 
states to promote State road work by having 
both State and county or State and town to¬ 
gether furnish the needed money is in direct 
opposition to the correct principles of govern¬ 
ment. It exemplifies a dangerous kind of 
mixed government which should not be toler¬ 
ated. In New York the State law provides 
that twenty-five per cent, of the cost of so-called 
good roads to be built under it shall be paid by 
the State ; but, as cities and villages are exempt 
from its provisions, the money which, of course, 
is derived from all of the taxpayers is, as has 
been pertinently remarked, merely “ a gratuity 
to the towns for the benefit of country roads.” 
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When two-thirds of the cost of a road in a 
country town is paid by the State, the people 
in the cities, where the greater part of the wealth 
and population is concentrated, bear the major 
portion of the expense for the benefit of rural 
citizens, who revel in the thought that they are 
getting $2 for $i. In reality, they are not get¬ 
ting so much as they may think; for every 
man in the town who has money in its savings 
bank or travels on the railroad, helps pay the 
expenses of the corporations, their taxes to the 
State included. The people in their funda¬ 
mental position beneath all institutions, through 
the inexorable law of the diffusion of taxes, 
pay all of the taxes, whether they are State 
taxes directly laid on towns or taxes collected 
from the corporations that derive all of their 
revenue from the support of the people. 

But it is claimed that the country towns are 
poor and must be helped. Certainly, the 
country towns are too poor to make all of the 
vast improvements that are recommended for 
them; and, if it is right to assist them in 
paying for their, roads, why not aid them, also, 
to build better schoolhouses, marble drinking 
fountains along the improved highways, exten¬ 
sive and costly systems for sewage in the vil¬ 
lages, observation towers for the benefit of 
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bicyclists and tourists of all kinds, and do other 
things that they need, or imagine that they 
need ? But some of the cities are heavily taxed, 
and, as wealth is wealth wherever located, why 
should not the rich men ’in countiy towns be 
specially taxed for improvements in these 
cities ? I can even now hear the roar of indig¬ 
nation with which such a proposition would 
be greeted by the country people. How absurd 
and unjust such a road system is when it is 
looked at fairly! The truth is, everybody 
should pay his own bills and every town should 
pay its own expenses. This living off of the 
State tends to pauperize those who do it, it 
subtracts from their independence and self- 
respect ; it links State and town officials to¬ 
gether in schemes for their personal aggran¬ 
dizement. Such mixed and unnecessary gov¬ 
ernment is bad however viewed. It develops a 
complicated and awkward management and in¬ 
volves a great waste of money that are avoided, 
under direct and scientific methods of govern¬ 
ment. It leads to more mixed government 
and to burdens of indebtedness and taxation 
that should be shunned. 

When a State road law requires, as is some- 
times the case, that each town shall maintain 
any State road built in it to the satisfaction of 
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the road commission, a very dangerous feature 
of mixed government is introduced. The road, 
no matter how poorly it has been constructed, 
and some pretty poor roads have been built, 
must be maintained by the town, although 
that town may, on account of the loss of pop¬ 
ulation and because of a decreasing grand list, 
be scarcely able to support its schools and 
other institutions on a respectable basis. The 
towns should not subject themselves to such a 
thraldom, and the State should not assume 
arbitrary authority over the towns. The towns 
should preserve their local independence, their 
autonomy, in all that pertains to their local 
- interests alone. 

The evils of unnecessary and mixed govern¬ 
ment are particularly glaring in New York 
State. There thirty-six commissions and de¬ 
partments have been created since 1880, and in 
1898 they expended upwards of $7,000,000. 
James A. Roberts, who was comptroller of the 
State for five years, says in his report for 1899: 

“ These departments and commissions are 
largely for the purpose of extending social 
supervision and regulation over many things 
which in the earlier days of our commonwealth 
were left to the localities or t*o self-regulation.” 

Mr. Roberts further remarks: 
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“ The amount of State inspection has become 
very great, reaching out constantly over new 
fields and employing in the aggregate an army 
of inspectors. As has been said by a great 
thinker and writer: * The expansion and multi¬ 
plication of the functions of the State in other 
fields, and especially in the field of social regu¬ 
lation, is an apparent accompaniment of modern 
democracy. ... It means an increase of 
bureaucracy, or, in other words, in the number 
and power of State officers.’ The system 
of ‘ laissez faire,’ which was the rallying- 
cry of democracy and free government at the 
beginning of the century, has yielded gradually 
to a system of supervision and control which 
monarchies never attempted. . . . 

“ What our State has done in this line cannot 
probably be undone, but this tendency to ex¬ 
pand, and multiply, and differentiate, and 
segregate State supervision and regulation 
must cease or the burden will soon become too 
grievous to be borne.” 

Mindful of the foregoing illustrations of 
wrong government, and of many other similar 
illustrations that might be given, I hold it to 
be true that the affairs of State, counties, cities 
and towns are best regulated by a system which 
is no more complex than is absolutely essential 
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to obtain proper results. We must jealously 
guard ourselves against the dangers of too 
much government. All unneeded officers and 
all unnecessary machinery enlarge expenses 
and promote corruption. Roundabout and 
complicated methods should be avoided as 
much as possible. The aim should be to make 
regulative arrangements as direct and simple as 
they can be made consistent with the public 
welfare. The governments of the State, the 
counties, the cities and the towns should be 
united so as to produce a harmonious whole, 
without undue interference or mischievous 
overlapping among the parts. The general 
control of the State should be no more than is 
required for the purposes of legitimate central¬ 
ization. At the same time the minor forms of 
government, while retaining a reasonable and 
wholesome degree of liberty as regards the 
affairs that come more or less under their im¬ 
mediate sway, should preserve their subordi¬ 
nate character enough to promote the general 
interests to a proper extent. 

Such a program is not only in conformity 
with common sense, but also with the lessons 
learned from experience in government during 
the past. Moreover, the leading writers on 
political science fully recognize the dangers of 
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mixed government, the necessity of preventing 
the general or central government from inter¬ 
fering with the rights and privileges of the local 
parts. 

It is the opinion of Herbert Spencer that 
under the industrial type of government, which 
he holds to be superior to the militant type and 
its natural successor as the world progresses 
toward better things, decentralization will be 
an essential trait. 

“ One result,” says Mr. Spencer, “ must be 
that the inhabitants of each locality will object 
to be controlled by the inhabitants of other 
localities in matters of purely local concern. 
In respect of such laws as equally apply to all 
individuals, and such laws as affect the inhabit¬ 
ants of each locality in their intercourse with 
those of other localities, the will of the ma¬ 
jority of the community will be recognized as 
authoritative; but in respect of arrangements 
not affecting the community at large, but affect¬ 
ing only the members forming one part, we may 
infer that there will arise such tendency to resist 
dictation by members of other parts, as will 
involve the carrying of local rule to the great¬ 
est practicable limit. Municipal and kindred 
governments may be expected to exercise leg¬ 
islative and administrative powers subject to no 
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greater control by the central government than 
is needful for the concord of the whole com¬ 
munity.” 

Prof. Frank J. Goodnow of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, in his valuable book entitled “ Municipal 
Home Rule,” shows at length how “the 
American legislature has very commonly inter¬ 
fered in the purely local affairs of municipali¬ 
ties,” and that “this interference has been 
productive of great evil.” 

The trouble has arisen from the fact that 
there has been no clear demarcation between 
what is of general concern and what is of local 
concern only. The practise has been to flood 
the legislature with hundreds of bills and reso¬ 
lutions, a great part of which, probably the 
greater part of which, has treated of matters 
that pertained only to the respective localities 
from which they emanated, and which should 
have been subject entirely to the decisions of 
the local governments. 

All laws or regulations which compel parties 
in city or town to go to the State legislature to 
obtain privileges or to do away with griev¬ 
ances that are of a purely local character should 
be abolished. What State governments need 
is more decentralization rather than the centrali¬ 
zation which nowadays tends to the multiplica- 
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tion of useless and expensive State commissions 
and to interference in various ways with matters 
altogether local in their scope. 

Professor Goodnow points out that in Eng¬ 
land and on the European continent much 
greater progress has of late years been made in 
wise and enlarged local government than in this 
country. There has been put into effect what 
he calls the “ continental principle of subjecting 
local authorities discharging functions of central 
government to a central administrative control, 
and of allowing local corporations to be formed 
with large powers of local government, which, 
where they are to be subject to central control 
at all, are to be subject to an administrative 
rather than a legislative control.” 

The giving of municipalities full power over 
their purely local affairs, or greater power than 
formerly, and the considerable substitution of 
a judicious and well regulated administrative 
control for legislative control over matters that 
have an obvious connection with and a well 
defined bearing upon the general interests or 
the interests of the entire State, mark the 
most progressive methods of modern govern¬ 
ment as derived from long and wide experience. 

“ Greater powers of local government,” says 
Professor Goodnow, “ should be granted to the 
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cities, which should also be subjected to a res¬ 
ponsible administrative control. Such is the 
teaching of the experience of the world on this 
matter.” 

I have dwelt upon the great need of having 
purely local matters controlled only by the 
local authorities. It must also be pointed out 
that just as the central government should not 
too far extend its supervision and work, so the 
local government should not do for individuals 
what they should do for themselves. There is 
a prevailing and an alarming tendency at pres¬ 
ent to influence the local authorities to do far 
more than they should. Each one wants some¬ 
thing, and if he be living in a town, wants 
a selectman to do it for him. This one who 
drives over a certain road a good deal wants 
more work laid out on it than the town can 
afford to lay out with due regard to repairs 
needed on other roads, and is angry if his 
wishes are not fully carried into effect. An¬ 
other one, a merchant, wants the work of a 
borough to be done in the principal village in 
the town and desires to have crosswalks swept 
by town laborers which he formerly swept him¬ 
self or had his clerk sweep during an early hour 
of the morning before customers arrived. A 
third man wants the town laborers to remove 
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weeds from the gutters in front of his house 
which he formerly hired a man to do ; and 
soon, if the paternal idea of caring for individuals 
be extended, this man may expect the authori¬ 
ties to have the leaves in his yard raked up and 
carted away at town expense. A fourth man, 
a farmer, demands that the town laborers should 
dig through a deep snowdrift in the highway 
opposite his premises, at large expense to the 
town, when all that is necessary is that the 
fences should be temporarily taken down in 
two places so that the farmers, as in former 
times, when such a drift interfered with travel, 
can drive through the fields around it for a few 
days until it is melted enough to permit of direct 
travel in the road. But if this sensible plan 
were adopted, it would make less work for those 
who live off of the town and the selectmen might 
not have so large a vote at the next town meet¬ 
ing, when candidates for reelection. 

Many things should not be done at all, and 
many other things properly come under the 
province of individuals to do at their own ex¬ 
pense rather than under the scope of the town 
or city authorities, although in cities much 
more must necessarily be done by the authorities 
than in the towns, and the s-uperior wealth of 
the cities enables them to do more. Carry the 
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paternal plan of government to its extreme 
possibility and you will have nearly everything 
done for the individual except to assist him in 
breathing, eating, sleeping and walking, and 
taxes will be so high and government so burden¬ 
some that the individual will be only a pitiable 
government pauper devoid of energy, pride, 
self-respect, and good sense. 

Really it seems to be absurd to conceive of 
such a condition of things except in a Baron 
Munchhausen story and yet there was a re¬ 
markable approach to it in the time of Louis 
XIV. of France, whose reign began in 1643, 
“ The State,” says the author of “ The Paternal 
State in France and Germany,” “ was to reg¬ 
ulate everything, and with its superior intelli¬ 
gence and wisdom was to determine what was 
best for the interest of all.” 

The monarch was supreme, political inde¬ 
pendence lay crushed under his despotic feet. 
The nobles were mere puppets or fawning 
sycophants, who lived only to cater to the whims 
of their royal master for the sake of obtaining 
special favors. There were no assemblies of 
the States, no elections in the municipal corpora¬ 
tions, which were governed by officials from the 
court. The king even seriously interfered with 
the action of the courts of justice, and one of 
5 
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his ways of interference was by the appoint¬ 
ment of commissions, which, it will thus be 
seen, existed as a scourge in public affairs long 
before our own times. 

But it was in the court ceremonies prescribed 
for royalty that the mania for regulating every¬ 
thing by the State was carried to an almost 
incredible extreme. I will quote from Taine 
the description of only a small portion of the 
elaborate ceremonial required for the dressing 
of the king, pompously surnamed Le Grand, at 
the hour of rising from bed in the morning: 

“ The king then washes his hands, and begins 
to take off his night-garments. Two pages take 
off his slippers. The Grand Master of the 
Wardrobe pulls off the right arm of the night- 
jacket ; the First Valet of the Wardrobe pulls 
off the left arm. Both hand the night-jacket 
to an officer of the wardrobe and a valet of the 
wardrobe brings the shirt enclosed in a white 
satin wrapper. This is now the most solemn 
moment, the culminating point of the ceremo¬ 
nial. The ‘ fifth entry ’ has been introduced, and 
in a few minutes, after the king has taken the 
shirt, all the eminent persons and officers who 
are still waiting in the ante-rooms will come in. 
There are a number of regulations about this 
shirt. The honor of presenting it is reserved 
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to the ‘ sons and grandsons of France 5 —(of the 
King)—but in their absence, to the princes of 
the blood, and to the royal bastards who have 
been legitimated ; in their absence, to the Grand 
Chamberlain and to the First Lord of the Ward¬ 
robe. Let us observe that such an absence is 
seldom the case, because the royal princes are 
obliged to witness the ‘ rising’ of the king, just 
as the royal princesses are obliged to witness 
the * rising ’ of the queen. At last the shirt is 
brought. A valet of the wardrobe carries off 
the night shirt. The First Valet of the Ward¬ 
robe and the First Valet of the Bedchamber 
hold the fresh shirt, one by the right arm, the 
other by the left arm ; and during the operation 
two other valets of the bedchamber stretch out 
the king’s gown as a screen. The shirt is on, 
and the final dressing is now going to begin.” 

Don’t let us develop unnecessary government 
until we are as ridiculous as was Louis XIV. 
with his dressing ceremonial. 

What we need is less and better government, 
or, in other words, the abolishment of unneces¬ 
sary and mixed government. The central gov¬ 
ernment should not interfere with purely local 
matters and should promote a wise adminis¬ 
trative more than a legislative control over mat¬ 
ters requiring general regulation, and should en- 
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act fewer laws and only those that are absolutely 
necessary. The local governments should have 
full control of matters purely and entirely local, 
and should not do for the individual what he 
ought to do for himself. 
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IV. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

It is a remarkable fact that, as the twentieth 
century opens, the era of international competi¬ 
tion also opens. A gigantic struggle for com¬ 
mercial supremacy among the leading nations 
has already begun. England, the United States, 
Russia, France, Germany, Japan and other 
countries are reaching out for commerce with 
the semi-civilized peoples of the earth, partic¬ 
ularly with the inhabitants of the Orient. Ex¬ 
ploitation in various ways among the so-called 
backward nations is becoming popular. It in¬ 
cludes the building of long railroads in China, 
Africa and elsewhere, colonization, the obtain¬ 
ing and extension of “ spheres of influence,” 
and even greedy and ruthless conquest so far 
as certain nations dare attempt it with the eyes 
of jealous rivals upon them. 

There are various reasons for this world-wide 
activity. Two of these reasons, which partic¬ 
ularly affect the United States, are overpro¬ 
duction and the lowering of interest rates caused 
by the congestion or the superabundance of 
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capital. We are producing far more than our 
own people can consume, a fact principally due 
to the wonderful progress in the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, and unless we can re¬ 
tain our present foreign markets and greatly 
widen them, we shall have hard times and many 
thousands of working people will be thrust out 
of employment. As regards the great and 
growing aggregation of capital that cannot all 
be profitably invested in present and future un¬ 
dertakings in this country, unless there is out¬ 
let for its use in building railroads, in develop¬ 
ing vast undertakings of various kinds in foreign 
countries, in extending commerce in all direc¬ 
tions, the effect must be apparent in yet lower 
interest rates, and, should the home competition 
for the employment of money be carried to an 
extreme, very low interest rates would be the 
result and such a thing as obtaining a compe¬ 
tency to live on, independent of what one’s 
principal itself would yield, would be an impos¬ 
sibility except in the case of the few men who 
might be able to become quite wealthy. If, 
as seems to be desirable under present condi¬ 
tions, we are to keep interest rates at the pres¬ 
ent moderate level, or even at a level not 
greatly lower than the present one and make 
the moderate savings of the ordinary man in- 
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vested in savings banks and in other conservative 
ways yield him any income to amount to any¬ 
thing, vve must pursue the policy of expansion. 
If we shut ourselves up at home, other nations 
will outdo us, we shall descend to.a lower scale 
of living, wages will drop to the Mexican stand¬ 
ard. We must expand, although not neces¬ 
sarily in an imperialistic way.* 

Just here is where the magnificent aid that 
is furnished by vast combinations of capital in 
business can be shown. In political -parlance 
all great combinations of capital employed in 
business are ignorantly and inaccurately called 
trusts. A trust is something “ where by a 
device of trusteeship various corporations practi¬ 
cally form one monopoly without losing their 
separate corporateness. The novel character¬ 
istic of such a trust is not in its being a monop¬ 
oly, but the way in which the monopoly is 
attained.” 

Many combinations and monopolies are not 
trusts. Where a number of small concerns are 
combined in one large business, having one own¬ 
ership, having a central management that exer- 

* For the ideas so far advanced in this chapter I am 
largely indebted to two valuable recent books, viz., 
“World Politics,” by Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, and “The 
United States in the Orient,” by Charles A. Conant. 
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cises a full control of the parts, it may be a mo¬ 
nopoly but it is not a trust. Now combinations 
in general are a natural and necessary result of 
business conditions in the modern world. They 
make for progress and for betterment. The 
continuance of the small business plan so much 
favored by those who claim that there is no 
chance nowadays for young men with little 
capital to start a moderate business and succeed 
in it, if followed out t<5 the extreme insisted 
upon by its noisy advocates, would be suicidal. 
In not a few lines there is still room for small 
business concerns, and in new lines possible 
under an increasing civilization there will doubt¬ 
less be similar room to a liberal extent. But 
in many and important ways business must 
now and in the future be done by great com¬ 
binations, by monopolies sometimes, which 
have at their command vast aggregations of 
capital. These alone can greatly cheapen pro¬ 
duction, facilitate transportation and place pro¬ 
ducts in the hands of consumers at home and 
abroad at the lowest prices compatible with 
fair profits. 

One of the greatest blessings of modern 
business methods is that they tend to cheapen 
cost in all directions except as regards wages. 
Wages as a rule keep up to a good standard 
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and in some cases tend to go higher. Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, the great authority on sta¬ 
tistics of wages, declares that wages have been 
higher in this country during 1899 and 1900 
than during any previous years. Higher wages 
paid to a man make him a liberal consumer, and 
unless there are many prosperous consumers, 
there is no big home market for productions of 
all kinds. Then, too, it has been found that 
large sales at reasonable or small profits bring 
to the manufacturer or other producer larger 
returns than the small sales which are the inev¬ 
itable accompaniment of high or excessively 
high prices. 

This is the general and broad rule. Of 
course, the work of illegitimate trusts or mo¬ 
nopolies is painfully apparent at times. Coal 
barons may artfully ferment a strike among 
their employees and temporarily raise the price 
of coal to consumers, thus bringing hardship 
upon thousands of poor families. But if the 
evil were long continued, wood would largely 
be substituted for coal and the coal men would 
in the end lose. The Standard Oil Company 
might raise the price of oil to an abnormal ex¬ 
tent, and in that event gas would largely be sub¬ 
stituted for oil and the oil company, if it kept 
up the bad policy for a long period, would in th? 
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end lose. There are substitutes for very many 
things, and rival trusts or corporations exist or 
will arise to fight trusts or corporations that 
seek to bleed the public. There are all kinds of 
combinations, good, bad and indifferent. The 
subject is a broad one and must be viewed by 
men of sense far differently than it is by shal¬ 
low and partisan orators in political compaigns. 

Although I have not gone into the matter ex¬ 
haustively, I trust I have said enough to make 
it clear that the future welfare of the average 
man depends greatly on the legitimate success 
of business combinations on a grand scale. 
For instance, the placing of wheat in European 
markets at a cent or one-half cent a bushel less 
when it is brought from the United States than 
when it is brought from the Argentine Republic 
can mark an economic victory for the farmers 
of the West over the farmers of the great South 
American republic; and how, pray, can this 
great and important victory be won, except by 
doing business on a great scale, by the consoli¬ 
dation of railroads and steamboat companies, 
which renders possible many small and great 
economies in storage, handling and transpor¬ 
tation, etc.? 

The wage-earner, unless he is a fool, will en¬ 
courage the grand and beneficial work only pos- 
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sible under great business combinations having 
millions of capital at their command. His 
wages, his future prospects, comforts of his 
family, a higher life for himself and all who are 
dear to him hinge to a vital extent on the suc¬ 
cess of modern business methods. Of course, 
as I have shown, there are bad trusts and in¬ 
jurious monopolies. But broad and general 
tendencies are what we must keep in mind. 
Legislative regulation, the guiding of what is 
good and the fighting of what is evil in legiti¬ 
mate and sensible ways must be relied on grad¬ 
ually to bring about betterment. But the dan¬ 
ger is that wage-earners will be short-sighted 
and fanatical and endeavor, by senseless opposi¬ 
tion to business combinations of all kinds, to 
kill the hen that lays the golden egg. 

I believe that an era of education of the 
masses in regard to corporations, trusts, monop¬ 
olies, combinations, is at hand. It has taken 
four years to run the free silver 16 to I delusion 
into its final hole. I trust it will not take as 
long to educate the people as to what should 
be their true attitude toward modern business 
tendencies. 

In conclusion I desire to draw attention to 
the fact that, while remarkable economies, with¬ 
out which great enterprises could not be a sue- 
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cess, are being practised in business at the pres¬ 
ent time, there is a not less remarkable growth 
of extravagance and bad management in public 
affairs. The best minds are employed in vast 
business undertakings and they are working in 
every way for the betterment of the interests 
with which they are connected. Inferior in¬ 
dividuals are for the most part in public life, 
and they are trying to get a living at the ex¬ 
pense of the people. 

The duty of the people of this republic is 
clear. They must promote and extend business 
at home and abroad, and this the reliable arid 
brainy business men of the country can be re¬ 
lied upon to do, and they must work for better 
and more economical government at home by 
placing men of a higher character and heavier 
mental caliber in public office. 
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V. EDUCATION IN GOVERNMENT. 

The importance of good government and the 
surprising ignorance concerning its theory and 
practise which exists even among those who 
claim to be well educated have been strongly 
impressed upon my mind during the last few 
years. Moreover, I have been induced both 
because of my duties as an editor, and by nat¬ 
ural inclination, to give the subject special study 
and thought, particularly since I have observed 
the alarming increase of bad government in 
our states, cities, boroughs and towns. As the 
result of my investigations I have, of course, 
arrived at certain conclusions, and perhaps my 
most important conclusion is that education in 
the sound principles of government should re¬ 
ceive much more attention in our public 
schools than has yet been extended to it. 

I believe that the little and inadequate teach¬ 
ing concerning this subject which is given to 
the advanced classes in our common schools is 
a great oversight, if not a disgrace. Most of 
the teachers in these schools are required to 
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have a fair knowledge of history in its outlines, 
in its chief events, in its dates and famous 
names; but no one, I think, will dispute me 
■when I say that of the vital principles of govern¬ 
ment, knowledge of which is essential to make 
a citizen capable of taking an intelligent part 
in public affairs, most of these teachers are sur¬ 
prisingly ignorant. 

There are, I admit, several text-books used 
in common or high schools which are good as 
far as they go; but which fail to teach pupils 
enough of broad, fundamental principles. Some 
general idea of the framework of government, 
national, state, city and town, may be given, 
and the duties of public officers are briefly 
described. But government as a science, gov¬ 
ernment as it should be practically applied in 
connection with ascertained and enduring prin¬ 
ciples, is not taught. 

For instance, I will illustrate what I mean by 
stating the fundamental principles which should 
serve as a guide in the application of taxation 
and the assumption of indebtedness in an or¬ 
dinary town. First, taxation should be in 
proper proportion to resources, in correct ratio 
to the growth of population and wealth, laid 
according to the ability of the taxpayers to 
pay, not merely upon their property without 
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reference to its income yielding power. It 
should also be shown that revenue for everything 
necessary in the community should first be pro¬ 
vided, and that after that if expensive extras 
can be had without unsuitable taxation or in¬ 
debtedness, it will then be time enough to 
provide them. If the extras cannot be had 
without onerous taxation or indebtedness, then 
the people must go without them. 

It can further be profitably pointed out that 
the situation of a community, its industries, the 
character of its inhabitants, its advantages and 
disadvantages, its particular needs and obvious 
limitations, should all be considered when cer¬ 
tain improvements are proposed, A commu¬ 
nity which promises to grow rapidly in popu¬ 
lation and wealth can far more safely launch 
into expensive enterprises and assume consider¬ 
able additional indebtedness than can a com¬ 
munity which has, because of its location away 
from railroads and navigable rivers, only an 
assurance of moderate growth during many 
years to come. 

Another thing which should be clearly pointed 
out is that there can be no satisfactory govern¬ 
ment unless those who are elected to fill the 
important public offices are able and honest 
men. It is a truism among careful students of 
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government that a defective system for the 
management of public affairs will, when repre¬ 
sented by trustworthy and competent officials, 
bring forth more desirable results than the best 
system of government ever devised which is 
manipulated by unscrupulous and incompetent 
office-holders. It follows as a corollary that 
the undertaking of great and expensive public 
improvements is fraught with much hazard to 
the general interests in an era when demagogues 
are at the front and practically control the sit¬ 
uation. We are living in such an era at the 
present time, and the alarming increase of tax¬ 
ation per capita in our states, cities and towns 
is something which causes thoughtful men to 
tremble for the future welfare of the republic. 

It cannot be too much impressed upon the 
young that the foundation of good government 
is good citizenship. They must never forget 
the great truth pithily set forth by Herbert 
Spencer that no philosopher’s stone of a con¬ 
stitution can produce golden conduct from 
leaden instincts, and another saying equally per¬ 
tinent, is that while the republican form of 
government is the highest form of government, 
it requires the highest kind of citizens to make 
it a success. 

At present we are menaced by the growing 
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power of irresponsible citizens under the priv¬ 
ileges of an easily granted suffrage, a suffrage 
which is not limited by property qualifications or 
by other conservative restrictions. The United 
States, too, labors under the disadvantage 
which comes from the annual influx of a large 
number of uneducated immigrants. These peo¬ 
ple are unacquainted with our institutions, and, 
relieved from the control of the despotic govern¬ 
ments to which they have been accustomed, 
they lack the steadiness of our native-born citi¬ 
zens and think that when they are in the United 
States they can throw aside self-control and 
do as they please. They mistake freedom for 
license, and their undisciplined and ignorant 
minds make them fit subjects for anarchy and 
other dangerous political heresies. 

In the Southern States the presence of thou¬ 
sands of colored people who are not yet capable 
of intelligent self-government and the survival 
of race prejudice to a considerable extent among 
the white people render the problem of good 
citizenship and of satisfactory government in 
that section a serious and perplexing one. 

Whether the great experiment in universal 
suffrage which has been attempted in this 
country can finally bring results sufficiently 
desirable to offset present grave drawbacks can 
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not yet be certainly determined. Surely, the 
experiment will ultimately fail unless those who 
are now in our schools, unless those upon whom 
the responsibilities of government must largely 
rest within a few years, are so well trained in 
character and intelligence that they will become 
trustworthy and efficient citizens who will 
vividly recognize that it is as important and 
necessary for them to discharge their civic duties 
faithfully and judiciously as it is to do in the 
right manner the work by which they are to 
gain a livelihood. 

It must be impressed upon the rising genera¬ 
tion that they cannot be as negligent and igno¬ 
rant of their civic duties as many of their fathers 
have been and are without exposing the cher¬ 
ished institutions of their country to great dan¬ 
gers. Good government is becoming more 
necessary than ever. As the nation grows and 
its economic and social conditions become more 
complex and extended, the need of superior 
citizenship increases. 

It must be recollected that our system of 
government in all of its branches is not a sim¬ 
ple one, and that the best general knowledge 
and a careful study of our political institutions 
are required for the making of citizens who 
should take the lead in public affairs. 
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When we consider the multitude of electors 
who are not fitted to be responsible citizens, such 
as a great portion of the immigrants, the un¬ 
trained colored citizens and the irresponsible 
and ignorant element among the native white 
population, it needs no lengthy argument to 
prove that unless we have a large educated 
class of voters who are at the same time honor¬ 
able men, it will be impossible to maintain good 
government in the republic, will, indeed, be 
impossible to prevent our nation, because of a 
liberal and dangerous suffrage, from going to 
destruction. 

Our main reliance for the future depends 
upon the proper training of the young in our 
schools for the responsible duties of citizen¬ 
ship. 

The science of government, therefore, should 
be taught even in our common schools, not in 
its special features, not in the lines which only 
mature and highly trained minds can compre¬ 
hend, but in its grand, fundamental principles. 
These principles, under the guidance of intel¬ 
ligent teachers, are not too hard to be grasped 
by those who are still in their teens. The study 
can be made intensely interesting by the intro¬ 
duction of pertinent illustrations taken from 
the doings chronicled in the daily press or from 
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the contemporaneous events in the cities and 
towns where the pupils themselves dwell. It 
is from a sufficient number of applicable facts 
that a broad principle is at last deduced, and I 
would never countenance the teaching of the 
theory and practise of government in schools 
except in a way that would be so interesting, 
so dependent upon pertinent illustrations and 
actual happenings, as to produce a vivid and 
lasting effect on the minds of the pupils. I 
would make the study of the fundamental 
principles of government a pleasure as well as 
a benefit, and would from education of this kind 
confidently expect results that would bring into 
public life a large body of reliable and intelli¬ 
gent citizens who would exercise a controlling 
influence over the destinies of the republic and 
guide it safely through the perils with which it 
would be constantly threatened by its ignorant 
and irresponsible electors. 

Our state boards of education, our school 
committees and teachers should have the sub¬ 
ject frequently and urgently brought to their 
attention, and everywhere those who are inter¬ 
ested in the perpetuity and success of our polit¬ 
ical institutions should do all in their power 
to introduce and promote the study of the cor¬ 
rect principles of government in our schools. 
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If necessary, some of the less important or the 
merely ornamental studies should be removed 
from the curriculum in order to make place for 
the supremely important study of government. 
Reading,, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, grammar, United States history and study 
of government, particularly in its broad and 
essential principles, these are the branches of 
knowledge that should be taught in our com¬ 
mon schools in preference to all others, and 
nothing else should be allowed to interfere with 
their thorough mastery. It must be remembered 
that the great majority of children do not en¬ 
joy any educational advantages beyond those 
obtained in the common and graded schools, 
and that if in these schools the principles of 
government are not properly taught, most of 
our future citizens will never receive any regu¬ 
lar instruction as to how to fulfil their civic 
duties. 
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